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SIR, 

As you have permitted me to prefix 
your name to this little treatife, but 
c< unadorned" with the ufual flowers of 
a dedication, I will not compliment 
you on your many amiable qualities 
and truly virtuous and exemplary 
chara&er. 

I will beg leave, however, to men- 
tion one laudable peculiarity myour 

condudb 
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conduft, (and that of fome of your 
acquaintance) which, though appa- 
rently of little moment, would, I am 
convinced, if more generally adopted, 
have a very beneficial influence, not 
only on the health of people in the 
higher ranks of life, but on the morals 
of their inferiors and dependants. 

The circumftance which I allude to 
is, that, on my repeated morning-vifits 
to Portmaji^fquare, I have invariably 
found you rifen before eight o'clock, 
and prepared for the important duties 
and the true enjoyment of life. 

Thefe regular hours, if we could 
hope to fee fuch obfolete cuftoms re- 
vived, would probably contribute to 
give a check to the profligacy, too 

vifible 
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vifible in the domeftics of the higher 
circles, and thence diffufed amongft 
the lower claffes of the people. For, 
during the no&urnal engagements of 
their matters, whether in their legifla- 
tive or in their convivial meetings, and 
of their ladies in their various mid- 
night affemblies, how or where are 
their attendants to amufe themfelves, 
but amidft the reforts of vice and li- 
centioufnefs? And, from the habits 
there contra&ed, we may, with pro- 
bability, trace the origin of the many 
burglaries and ftreet-robberies which 
difturb and difgrace the metropolis, 

I was much pleafed with the ac- 
count lately given me by a very worthy 
and ingenious gentleman, who, a few 

years 
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years fince, made the tour of Switzer- 
land. Being at Zurich for a few days, 
he was very defirous to fee M. Gefner, 
the celebrated bucolick writer. He 
called at his houfe thfe evening befoare 
he left the place, and, not finding bii» 
at home, afked the fervant what time 
in the morning he could probably fee 
hismafter? "Not at all to-*moiirow 
cc morning," faid the man, " as my 
" matter is to attend the council at^/rx 
cc o'clock" € I went however oXjfaey 
faid my friend, c and had an hour-iS 
€ converfation with NL Gefner; wlwn, 
c with primitive folemnity, the .great 
4 bell rang, and the council met/ 

Ye legiflators of Great-*Biitain!;Uf- 
ten to the voice of your country! whp 

calls 
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calls upon you, not to devote your- 
felves to deftru&ion, by rufhing into 
the midft of foes, like Codrus; or to 
leap into the fiery gulph, like Curtius; 
but — to keep better hours; to rife in the 
morning before twelve o'clock; nor 
think the new regulation of the mini- 
fter, which requires your attendance 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, any in- 
fringement of the rights of man. Set 
the example ! and your ladies will re- 
gulate their hours of pleafure by your 
hours of bufinefs; and by degrees, 
perhaps, reftore the virtuous manners 
of our fober anceftors. 

The morning is friendly to Virtue, 

as well as to the Mufes -, and we fhould 

hardly prefer the gloomy darknefs of 

a the 
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HPHE Author of this and feveral 
• other tranflations, is apprehen- 

five of being expofed to the fame kind 
of ridicule with Philemon Holland, 
called cc The Tranflator general/' in 
the laft century.* 

" Philemon with tranflations does fo fill us, 
" He will not let Suetonius be T-ranquillus." 



* C. Suetonius Tranquillus ; his Cognomen : an 
Englifh reader may fay, 

* Philemon in tranflations does fo riot, 

* He will not let Suetonius reft in quiet t 

There 



There are rr^cahlv, however, in 

A. 

ererv lanc^ce, ancienr and modem, 
{oTCJt valuable trearhes yet untrans- 
lated j which, exclunvely cf their cti- 
lirr, thoie who cannot read them in 
the original, nilght, frcci mere curio- 
£ty, wlfh to be acquainted with. 
£ w ch, according to the be.! intelli- 
gence I can gain, is the preient little 
treatife; which, in the opinion of Peter 
Co*e, (the friend of Mr. Locke) is 
or.e of the mod perfect of Xenophon's 
works; though, as he adds, " it is 
44 irnpoffiblefor any tranflation to ex- 
44 preft the vivacity, the fweetnefs, the 
" delicacy, and native fimplicity, of 
" the original/' And, when we con- 
frier that it was written above two 

thoufand 
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thoufand years finee, we cannot but 
be furprifed to find every material 
argument on the fubje& fo clearly and 
concifely i^pf efled, and fo methodi- 
cally and fo judicioufiy difpofed. 

Xenophon indeed was not only one 
of the greateft generals, a confum- 
mate ftatefman, and profound philo- 
fopher, but/ by univerfal confent, one 
of the fineft writers of antiquity ? as 
his works, ftill extant, fufiiciently 
teftify. 

His patriotick fentiments on en- 
couraging agriculture, and the ufeful 
and the fine arts, by prizes and re- 
wards,* though fo obvioufly advanta* 



b See chap. xr. 

b geous, 
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the night to the cheerful light of the 
day; unlefs our deeds, or our propen- 
fitiesatleaft, were evil. 

Excufe the impertinence, dear Sir, 
of making this addrefs the vehicle of 
my crude politicks, and believe me, 
with great regard, 



Your obliged 



and obedient fervant, 



THE TRANSLATOR. 
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HPHE Author of this and feveral 
other tranflations, is apprehen- 
five of being expofed to the fame kind 
of ridicule with Philemon Holland, 
called cc The Tranflator general/' in 
the laft century.* 

" Philemon with tranflations does fo fill us, 
" He will not let Suetonius be T-ranquillus." 

a C. Suetonius Tranquillus; his Cognomen: an 
Englifti reader may fay, 

* Philemon in tranflations does fo riot, 

• He will not let Suetonius reft in quiet.* 

There 
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There are probably, however, in 
every language, ancient and modern, 
fome valuable treatifes yet untrans- 
lated; which, exclufively of their uti- 
lity, thofe who cannot read them in 
the original, might, from mere curio- 
fity, wifti to be acquainted with. 
Such, according to the beft intelli- 
gence I can gain, is the prefent little 
treatife; which, in the opinion of Peter 
Cofte, (the friend of Mr. Locke) is 
one of the moft perfeft of Xenophon's 
works: though, as he adds, " it is 
" impoffible for any tranflation to ex- 
" prefs the vivacity, the fweetnefs, the 
<c delicacy, and native fimplicity, of 
cc the original." And, when we con- 
fider that it was written above two 

thoufand 
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thoufand years fince, we cannot but 
be furprifed to find every material 
argument on the fubje& fo clearly and 
concifely ^ptefled, and fo methodi- 
cally and fo judicioufly diipofed. 

Xenophon indeed was not only one 
of the greateft generals, a confum- 
mate ftatefman, and profound philo- 
fopher, but/by univerfal confent, one 
of the fineft writers of antiquity ? as 
his works, ftill extant, fufficiently 
teftify. 

His patriotick fentiments on en- 
couraging agriculture, and the ufeful 
and the fine arts, by prizes and re- 
wards,* though fo obvioufly advanta* 



b See chap. xr. 

b geous, 
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geous, have but within this century 
been adopted and realized by the en- 
lightened ftates of Europe. 

But to come to the fubjeft of this 
dialogue, or rather converfation, be- 
ween Hiero and Simonides, which, like 
his <c Inftitution of Cyrus," feems to 
be only an embellifhed narrative of 
what either did, or, with the utmoft 
probability, might have pafled at the 
court of Syracufe. 

The treatife is called <c Hiero, or a 
"Difcourfe on the Condition of a 
" Tyrant." But every one knows, 
that the word tyrant iignified origi- 
nally no more than a king 9 orfovereign, 
in general. In Xenophon's time, how- 
ever, it was frequently ufed in a bad 

fenfe; 
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fehfe; and towards the middle of this 
difcourfe is generally fo ufed. 

The diftin&ion indeed between a 
king and a tyrant is very material ; the 
former rules according to eftablifhed 
laws* the latter tramples upon all 
laws, and rules according to his own 
arbitrary will. This diftin&ion, tho' 
fo obvious and fo generally underftood> 
feems wilfully to be overlooked by our 
modern patriots, when they confound 
our limited monarchy, and nicely- 
balanced conftitution, with many of 
the defpotick governments of Europe. 

Royalty is a form of government to 

which many free ftates have found it 

advifeable voluntarily to fubmit; as 

the republick of Syracufe did to Gelpn, 

B2> the 
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the brother of Hicro. Tyranny is the 
abufe of all government; but, we 
ihould obferve, that this tyranny may 
exift in every form of government, in 
an oligarchy and in a democracy, as 
well as in a monarchy; and is gene- 
rally more odious and intolerable, un- 
der the two former than under the 
latter; as is glaringly evident at this 
time in France, and probably in other 
nominal republicks of Europe. 6 

Hiero, from whom this dialogue 
takes its name, was king or tyrant of 
Syracufe, the capital of Sicily, one of 
the mod flourifhing republicks, and 
moft beautiful and magnificent cities 



• Tully has well explained this. Sec Appendix, No. L 

Of 
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of Greece.* They had conferred the 
fovereign power on Gelon, the elder 
brother of Hiero, after his vi&ory 
over the Carthaginians, which refcued 
them from the yoke of that tyrannical 
and fanguinary republick. Hiftorians 
are divided about the real character of 
Hiero $ though their different opinions 
may eafily, . I think, be reconciled.' 

On his firft acceflion to the throne, 
he was avaricious, haughty, vindic- 
tive, and cruel. And having not fuf- 
ficient confidence in the affe&ion of 
his fubjefts, he found it neceflary to 
keep in pay fome mercenary troops, 
as guards of his perfon, which made 



4 Appendix, No, II. • Appendix, No. III. 

b 3 him 
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him ftill more unpopular. But a 
tedious illnefs having given him time 
for reflection, to amufe himfelf in his 
confinement, he invited and detained 
at his court, by the moft liberal treat- 
ment in every fenfe of the word, men 
diftinguifhed for their wifdom and in- 
genuity from every part or Greece; 
and, by converfing frequently and 
freely with them, from a cruel and 
haughty tyrant, became modefl, hum^ 
ble, and humane; regained the love of 
his fubje&s, and paffed the remainder 
of his life refpe£ied and efteemed. 

Amongft the learned men who re-p 
fided at his court, the moft in his 
confidence was Simonides, the other 
fpeaker in this dialogue; not only an 

excellent 
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excellent poet, (as appears by fome 
fragments of his works ftill extant f ) 
but a philofopher of great wifdom and 
virtue, and of a chara&er fo refpeft- 
able, that he is faid to have prevented 
a war between Hiero and Theron king 
of Agrigentum, and reconciled them 
by his interpofition. 

This converfation, in the former 
part, contains the parallel which Hiero 
draws between the condition of kings 
and that of private perfons * and in the 
latter, the precepts which Simonides 
gives for the conduft of kings in ge- 
neral. The wifdom and ingenuity of 
this poet, joined to his great age, give 
him fufficient authority to take upon 

f See Appendix, No. IV N . 

him 
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him this latter article; and no one 
could be more proper to fuftain the 
former chara&er, than a prince who 
had lived fo long as a private man> 
and was now railed to the Fovefeignty 
of fo powerful a commonwealth; and 
confequently knew by experience the 
real difference, in regard to happinefs 
or mifery, between a private ftation and 
the condition of royalty. 

In fhort, as envy or difappointed am- 
bition has probably influenced many of 
thofe in the higher ranks in France, 
who have fhewn fuch inveteracy a- 
gainft the royal family; and thofe alfo 
in this country, who vent the fame 
difloyal fentiments; a proper attention 
to this fubjett, one would hope, might 

mitigate 
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mitigate their rancour againft thofe, 

who, in the eftimation ofphilofophy, 

muft be deemed the leaft enviable of all 

mankind. 8 

" Pol me miferutn, patrone, vocares, 
<c Si velles, inquit, verum mihi ponerc nomen." 

Hor. lib. i. ep. 7. 

. In every rank of life indeed, to make 
us contented in our refpe&ive ftations, 
the fuperior is ufually much lefs to be 
envied, than his inferior or dependant. 
Some degree of power may, on many 
accounts, be definable, but one would 
not think it poffible to envy a prime- 



* A king of England indeed mull be excepted from 
this remark, who has it in his power, not only to be 
happy, but (as we at prefent experience) to make his 
people happy, and to be univerfally loved and efteemed 
by all parties, 

minifter 
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minifter his <c painful pre-eminence/^ 
The labourer retires to his cottage, and 
fleeps foundlyj while the wealthy yeo- 
man, who pays him his wages, lies 
reftlefs with care, half the night, how 
to difpofe of his money on good fecu- 
rities and to the beft advantage. The 
valet dreffes his lord, and the abigail 
her lady, and their work is done. They 
fally forth to their tea-garden, or to 
their " high-life below flairs," ftran- 
gers to the mortification and chagrin 
which the ambition of his lordfhip, 
perhaps, or the vanity of his lady, may 
be deftined to undergo, in their pur- 
fuits of power, pleafure, or precedence. 
But an Eaftern monarch, who had 
enjoyed all the fplendor and all the 

luxury 
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luxury attendant on royalty, and who 
was efteemed tolerably wife in his day, 
has affured us, " that the heart alone 
c< knoweth its own bitternefs, and a 
" ftranger doth not intermeddle with 
" its joy;" that is, No one can judge 
from external appearance, of the hap- 
pinefs or mifery, the fecret griefs or 
concealed raptures, in the breaft of a 
ftranger. 




H I E R O: 



ON THE 



CONDITION OF ROYALTY. 



A CONVERSATION BETWEEN HIERO 
AND SIMONIDES. 



CHAP. I. 



HPHE poet Simonides, being come 
A to refide at the court of Hiero 
king of Syracufe, one day as they were 
converting at their leifure,. " Will you, 
Hiero," faid Simonides, " inform me 
of fome particulars, which, it is rea- 
fonable to fuppofe, you muft know 
much better than I can do?" 

'What 
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c What particulars then do you 
imagine/ faid Hiero, < I can poflibly 
know better than fo 1 learned and wife 
a man as you are generally acknow- 
ledged to be?* 

« Why," replied Simonides, " I 
have known you, when you were yet a 
private man, and now fee you advanced 
to royalty. It is probable, therefore, 
that you, who have experienced both 
thefe ftates, fhould know, better than 
I can do, wherein the life of a king 
differs from that of a private man, in 
regard to the pleafures or inconveni- 
ences attendant on each ftate." 

. c Well then,' faid Hiero, < but as 
you are now in a private ftation, ought 

not 
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not you firft to recall to my remem- 
brance the pleafures and inconveni- 
ences of a private life? By which 
means, I fhall be better enabled to 
fhew you the difference of the two 
ftates in queftion/ 

To this Simonides thus replied: " I 
think then, Hiero, I have obferved, 
that men in private life poffefs all the 
genuine feelings of nature. They re- 
ceive pleafure and pain from the proper 
objefts of their feveral fenfes; from 
vifible objefts by their eyes ; of founds 
by their ears; of fcents by their nof- 
trils; of food by the palate; and other 
fenfual enjoyments, the fource of 
which every one knows. 

" It 
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" It appears to me likewife, added 
he, that we receive agreeable or painful 
fenfations from heat and cold, from 
things hard and foft, heavy and light, 
in the whole and in every part of the 
body. But to perceive pleafure or 
pain from what is good or evil (in a 
moral fenfe) belongs, I think, to the 
mind alone: yet in fome fenfe, to the 
mind and body in conjun&ion.* 

€t I find by experience alfo, that we 
receive pleafure from fleep; but, from 
what fource, and from what kind of 
fleep, and when this pleafure arifes, I 
own myfelf at a lofs to explain. Nei- 
ther is this at all furprifing, as we 



The meaning here is not very obvious. 

Certainly 
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certainly have lefs diftinft perceptions 
when afleep, than when we are awake." 

To this Hiero anfwered : c I confefs, 
Simonides, I know not any fenfations 
of pleafure or pain that a king can 
receive, befides thofe which you have 
mentioned. And consequently I do 
not fee, hitherto, in what the life of a 
king differs from that of a private 
perfon. , 

" Yet even in thefe particulars," 
anfwered Simonides, cc there is a very 
material difference. And, in each of 
thefe, kings experience infinitely more 
pleafure and lefs pain than private 
perfons." 

c < Ah!' 
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c Ah !' cried Hiero, c this is by no 
means the cafe : but be affured, that in 
all thefe refpe&s, kings tafte much lefs 
pleafure, and feel much more chagrin, 
than thofe individuals who are placed 
in the middle ranks of life.' 

c< What you fay," replied Simonides, 
c< is altogether incredible. For, if it 
were fo, why ftiould fuch numbers, 
and thofe who are efteemed for their 
fenfe and wifdom, be fo ambitious of 
royalty? And, why do all mankind 
envy kings?" 

€ Becaufe/ faid Hiero, they form 
their opinions, without having experi- 
enced both thefe conditions of life. 

But 
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But I will endeavour to convince you 
of the truth of what I affert, and will 
proceed in the fame order which you 
have fuggefted, and begin with the 
pleafures ofjigbt: for it was thence, I 
think, that you commenced this dif* 
courfe.' 



CHAP. II- 



c IN the firft place then, if we 
reafon from the obje&s of fight, I am 
convinced that kings have the leaft 
fhare of pleafure in that refpeft. 

c Every country has its curiofities; 

which deferve to be vifited and viewed 

by ftrangers. Now men in private 

ftations can come or go to any part of 

c 2 the 
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the world without ceremony; and into 
whatever cities they pleafe, for the 
fake of the public fpeftacles ; and into 
thofe general affemblies* of all Greece, 
where are colle&ed together, whatever 
is thought worthy of the attention and 
curiofity of mankind. 

1 As for kings,«f they can rarely 
amufe themfelves with fpe&acles of 
any kind. For neither would it be 
fafe for them to go, where they would 
not be fuperior to any force which 
could be exerted againft them; nor 
. are their affairs pfually fo firmly efta- 
blifhed at home, that they could fe- 



• The Olympic games. See the Appendix, 
f The word kings muft here mean tyrants, 

curely 
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curely truft the adminiftration of them 
to others, and go out of their king- 
doms. They could not do it without 
the danger of being deprived of their 
fovereignty; and, at the fame time, of 
being unable to avenge themfelves on 
thofe who had injured them. 

c Yet you will tell me, perhaps, that 
fpe&acles of this kind may be prefented 
to kings, though they remain at home. 
But I affure you, Simonides, this is 
the cafe only with regard to a very 
few; and even for thofe, fuch as they 
are, kings muft generally pay extremely 
dear. As they who have obliged a king 
with any trifling exhibition of this 
kind, expefl to be difmiffed at once 
with a greater reward than they could 
c 3 hope 
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hope for from any other man after a 
whole life's attendance.'* 



CHAP. III. 



" WELL then," faid Simonides, 
* c granting that you are in a worfe 
condition, with regard to the objefls 
of fight* yet you have greatly the ad- 
vantage from the fenfe of hearings as 
you are inceffantly entertained with 
the moft delightful of all mufick, that 
of your own praifes. For all thofe 



* It is probably a common remark, which I often 
heard from a man of rank and large fortune, that he 
could not afford to receive frefents. 

who 
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who approach you, applaud every 
thing you fey and every thing you do. 
And, on the contrary, you are never 
expofed to what is moft painful, the 
hearing yourfelf cenfured or re- 
proached. For no one will venture 
to rebuke a king to his face," 

c Alas!' anfwered Hiero, c what 
pleafure do you imagine a king can 
receive from thofe who do not /peak 
ill of him, when he is convinced that, 
although they are filent, they think 
every thing that is bad of him? Or 
what delight can they afford, who 
applaud him when he has fo much 
reafon to fufpeft their praifes of adu- 
lation?' 

cc why 
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fC Why really," replied Simonides, 
w I muft fo far entirely agree with you, 
that thofe praifes muft be moft agree- 
able, which are beftowed on us by 
men who are entirely free and inde- 
pendent,"* 



CHAP. IV. 

" HOWEVER," added Simonides, 
* c with regard to the fenfe of tafie> you 
furely cannot convince any one but 
that you enjoy the pleafures of the 
table more than the reft of mankind." 



* Xenophon fays of Agefilaus, " That he was much' 
pleafed with the praifes of thoie. who would have blamed 
him with equal freedom, if he had afted improperly,** 
AGEsiL.ch. ii. § f 5. 

' I know/ 
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c I know/ faid Hiero, c that moft 
men imagine we muft neceflarily re- 
ceive more pleafure in eating and 
drinking; becaufe they would do the 
fame, from the variety with which our 
tables are ferved, than from, what they 
ufually meet with at their own- For 
whatever is rare, and excels what we 
are accuftomed to, affords a greater 
pleafure. For which reafon all men 
expeft with joy the approach of a feaft, 
except kings; for their tables being 
conftantly provided to the full can have 
no fort of addition on any feftival oc- 
cafions. In this refpeft then, in the 
firft place, by being deprived of hope* 
kings are lefs happy than private men. 

'I make 
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c I make no doubt, likewife, but you 
yourfelf have experienced that the 
more fuperfluous difhes. are fet before 
us, the fooner we are cloyed with eat- 
ing. So that, with regard to the du- 
ration of this pleafure, he who is 
ferved with fuch profufion is in a 
much worfe condition than one who 
lives in a more frugal and lefs plenti- 
ful ftile/ 

" But after all," replied Simonides, 
" as long as the appetite for food con- 
tinues, thofe muft certainly find more 
pleafure who feed at a fumptuous table, 
than thofe who are confined to cheap 
and ordinary provifipns." 

'Do 
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1 Do not you imagine then, Simo- 
nides,' faid Hiero, c that in proportion 
to the delight ^rhich any one takes in 
any thing, the more fondly he is ufually 
attached to it/ 

" Undoubtedly," fays Simonides. 

* Have you then ever remarked, that 
kings approach with greater delight 
to the food which is prepared for 
them, than private perfons do to their 
frugal viands ?' 

" No, really;" anfwered Simonides, 
" the very rcverfe feems to me to be 
the truth of the cafe." 

'For 
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c For have you not obferved,' fays 
Hiero, c thofe many artificial prepara- 
tions and variety of fauces, of a ftiarp 
and poignant relifh, to ftimulate the 
appetite, which are ferved up at the 
table of kings ?' 

<c I certainly have," replied Simo- 
nides, " and am convinced thefe high 
fauces are quite unnatural and inimical 
to the health of man." 

c Do you think then,' faid Hiero, 
c that thefe unnatural delicacies cart 
afford pleafure to any one, but to thofe 
vfhofe palates are vitiated by luxury 
and indulgence? For my part I know 
by experience (and you cannot be ig- 
norant) 
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iiorant) that thofe who have a good 
appetite want no artificial preparations 
of this kind. 



chap. v. 

" THEN as to thofe expenfive per- 
fumes which you make ufe of," faid 
Simonides, " I really believe that thofe 
who approach your perfons have more 
enjoyment of them than you yourfelves 
have. As in refpeft to thofe who 
have eaten any thing of a difagreeable 
odour, the perfon himfelf is not fo 
much incommoded by it, as thofe who 
come too near him." 

< That 
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c That is prccifely the cafe,' replied 
Hiero, € with thofe who have con- 
ftantly a variety of food fet before them- 
They eat nothing with an appetite; 
whereas he who but rarely meets with 
any delicacy, feeds upon it with a true 
relifh, whenever it makes its appear^ 
ance.' 



CHAP. VI. 



" BUT, after all," fays Simonides, 
<c perhaps the greateft incitement to 
your afpiring after royalty are the plea- 
fures of love. For in this refpeft it 
is in your power to enjoy every obje£t, 
the moft beautiful in its kind/' 

'Alas!' 
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. * Alas !' cries Hiero, € you have now 
produced an inftance, in which you 
muft certainly know we are far lefs 
happy than private perfons. For, in 
the firft place, thofe marriages are ge- 
nerally efteemed moft honourable, 
and to confer the greateft dignity, as 
well as pleafure, which we contraft 
with our fuperiors in rank and for- 
tune: and in the fecond place, are 
thofe of equals with their equals: but 
to form an alliance of that kind with 
an inferior, is difgraceful and injuri- 
ous to our chara&er. Unlefs a king 
marries a ftranger, therefore, he muft 
neceffarily marry an inferior; fb that 
he can never enjoy what is moft agree- 
able in the married ftate. 

'The 
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* The attention and refpefl alio 
which is paid us by a woman of birth 
and fpirit gives a man great pleafure; 
"but, when paid us by a flave, it affords 
us very little fatisfa&ion. Yet if they 
fail of that refpe£t which is our due, 
we are provoked and chagrined. 

' In fhort, with regard to the mere 
fenfual pleafures of love, where mar- 
riage is out of the queftion, kings 
have ftill lefs of that pleafure to boaft 
of: for we all know, that it is love 
alone which renders fruition fo ex- 
quifitely delightful ; but love is more 
rarely excited in the breaft of kings 
than of any other men. For we de- 
fpife eafy and obvious pleafures, but 
the palfion is nourifhed by hope. And 

as 
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as a perfon who is not thirfty never 
drinks with pleafure, fohe who is not 
ftimulated by love knows not the true 
pleafure of enjoyment/ 

Hiero having thus fpoken, Simo- 
nides, with a fraile, replied: <c What 
is this which you affert, O Hiero! 
that love cannot be excited in the 
breaft of kings ? Whence comes it to 
pafs then, that you are fo fond of Dai- 
locha, the moft beautiful of her fex?*' 

€ Why truly, my Simonides,* faid 
he, ' it is not for what I could with 
fo much eafe obtain of her, but for 
what it is lead of all in the power of 
kings to efFeft. 

d € I own 
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' 1 own I love Dailocha for what 
we naturally defire to obtain from a 
beautiful objeft. Thofe favours, how- 
ever, which I fo earneftly wifli to re- 
ceive voluntarily, and with mutual 
affeftion, I could no more endure to 
extort by force, than I could to do 
violence to my own perfon. 

€ To plunder and take by force 
from an enemy, we confider as a real 
caufe of exultation: but no favours 
from a beloved objeft can give us any 
joy, except thofe which are volun- 
tarily beftowed. From fuch an ob- 
ject, who returns our paffion, every 
thing is agreeable: her flighteft re- 
gards; her trifling queftions; her 
childifhanfwersj and themoft agree- 
able 
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able of all, perhaps, and the moft 
alluring, are her ftruggles and coun- 
terfeited refentments. But, to poffefs 
by force a woman ,whom we love 
is, in my opinion, to aft more like a 
robber than a lover. A robber in- 
deed receives fome gratification from 
the idea of gain, and perhaps from 
having done an injury to an adverfary ; 
but to take a pleafure in giving pain 
to a perfon whom we love, and to 
treat one for whom we profefs a re- 
gard, as if we really hated them ; and 
to torment ^ woman, to whom our 
careffes are odious and difgufting, is 
furely moft deteftable and inhuman. 

* In fhort, if a private perfon re- 
ceives favours from a woman whom 
d 2 he 
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he loves, it is an unequivocal pledge 
of her affe&ion; as he knows fhe is 
under no neceffity to comply with his 
felicitations. 

c But a king has no right to imagine 
that he is ever fincerelv beloved.* For 
we know, that thofe who fubmit to 
our pleafure through fear, counterfeit 
as much as is in their power the air 
and manner of thofe whofe compliance 
is the effett of a fincere affeftion. 
Yet, never are confpiracics againft 
kings fb frequently condufted as by 
thofe who afFeft to love them with 
thegreateft fincerity.' 

i ■ i W \ i .u, '.'> ■ ■ * 

* Un roy, qui- peut s* afsurer de cent millc bras, nc 
peut gueres s' aflurer d r un coeur. 

Fontenelk Dialog* des Morts. 

CHAP. 



i 
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CHAP. VII. 

TO all this Simonides replied: 
€€ Well, my good Hiero, in regard to 
what you have hitherto alleged, I con- 
f efs they are but trifles ; for I fee many 
men of refpettable chara&ers, who 
voluntarily refrain from the pleafures 
of the table, and are indifferent to 
what they eat or drink, and alfo en- 
tirely abftain from all intercourfe with 
the fair fex. * 

cc But in another refpeft there is 
certainly a (hiking fuperiority of kings 
over private men* that you conceive 
and readily execute great prqje&s; 
that you have a greater abundance of 
whatever is excellent in its kind $ you 
d 3 pofTefs 
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poffefs the fineft and moft fpirited 
horfes; the moft beautiful arms; the 
richeft ornaments for your women; 
the moft magnificent palaces, and 
thofe adorned with the moft fump- 
tuous furniture; you are attended 
with a greater number of domefticks, 
and thofe of the moft expert and dex- 
terous that can be found. Add to 
this, that you have the moft am- 
ple means of avenging yourfelves on 
your enemies, and of rewarding your 
friends." 

c Alas ! my Simonides/ faid Hiero, 
c that the multitude are dazzled with 
the fplendor of royalty I am not at 
all furprifed; for the vulgar in gene- 
ral 
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ral feem to me to judge of happinefs 
and mifery merely by appearances. 
Now, as royalty difplays to the eyes 
of the world thofe poffeffions which 
are cbmmonly efteemed the moft valu- 
able, fo it conceals the evils to which 
kings are expofed in the inmoft receffes 
of their foul, where alone real hap- 
pinefs or mifery refide. 

c That thefe things, therefore, fhould 
efcape the notice of the multitude, I 
am not at all furprifed, as I faid; but, 
that you fhould be under the fame 
miftake, who form your judgment 
from refle&ion more than from ex- 
ternal appearances, I own, excites my 
aftonifhment. For my part, Simo- 
nides, I allure you, from my own 

experience, 
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experience, that kings have the leaft 
fhare of thegreateft goods, and much 
the largeft portion of the greateft 
evils, incident to human life. 

c For inftance, if peace is efteemed 
in the opinion of mankind the greateft 
good, it is certain, the fmalleft por- 
tion of that good is allotted to kings: 
and likewife, if war is the greateft 
evil, the greateft part of that evil is 
the portion of kings. 

c In the firft place then, unldfe the 
whole country be engaged in a civil 
war, private individuals may fecurdy 
go where they pleafe, without danger 
to their perfons. Whereas kings* find 



* The reader muft here advert to what is obferved in 
the Preface, that in the Attick writers, the word " tyrant" 

has 
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it always neceffary to march as through 
an enemy's country $ armed them- 
felves, and attended by guards com- 
pletely armed. 

* Moreover, private perfons, if they 
go to make war in an enemy's country, 
as foon as they return home find them- 
felves again in perfeft fecurity; but 
kings, (I mean arbitrary defpots) when 
they return to their own capitals, find 
themfetves in the midft of the gre&teft 
number of enemies. And if a more 



has three diftincl: fenfes. Sometimes, — ift, a lawful 
king* appointed by the conftkution of any country: 
2dly, one who ufurps the fovereign power in a free ftate, 
whether he exercife it with moderation, or with cruelty 
and injuftice: jdly, a defpot, or abfolute monarch, who 
rules by force. In the fequel of this difcourfe it is ge- 
nerally ufed in the laft fenfe. 

powerful 
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powerful enemy make war upon any 
city, thofe who are attacked may be 
in danger fo long as they are without 
the walls i but as foon as they have 
retreated within their intrenchments, 
they find themfelves in perfect Secu- 
rity: whereas a tyrant, far from find- 
ing himfelf fafe, even within his own 
palace, has then the greateft caufe to 
be upon his guard. 

c Again, when by negotiation peace 
is reftored, private perfons find them- 
felves freed from the inconveniences of 
war; but tyrants never really are at 
peace with thofe whom they hold in 
fubjecHon; nor dares a tyrant rely 
upon the faith of any treaty which 
he makes with the reft of mankind. 

'In 
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c In fhort, there are wars indeed 
which free ftates are obliged to carry 
on with each other, as there are 
thofe which kings are forced to wage 
with thofe whom they have deprived 
of their liberty: but whatever incon- 
veniences thefe ftates may experience 
from fuch wars, the fame occur in 
thofe which kings are obliged to 
maintain. 

c Both the one and the other are 
under a neceifity of being always 
armed, and continually upon their 
guard, and of expofing themfelves to 
great dangers : and if they chance to 
lofe a battle, or meet with any difafter, 
they are both thrown into equal con- 
fternation. 

•And 
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c In {hort, there are wars indeed 
which free ftates are obliged to cany 
on with each other, as there are 
thofe which kings are forced to wage 
with thofe whom they have deprived 
of their liberty: but whatever incon- 
veniences thefe ftates may experience 
from fuch wars, the fame occur in 
thofe which kings are obliged to 
maintain. 

' Both the one and the other are 
under a necefiity of being always 
armed, and continually upon their 
guard, and of expofing themielves to 
great dangers: and if they chance to 
lofe a battle, or meet with any dilafter, 
they are both thrown into equal con- 
fternation. 

•And 
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c And thus far wars are nearly upon 
the fame footing, both with kings and 
free ftates. But then the agreeable 
circumftances which thofe experience 
from vi&ory, who ferve under a free 
ftate, to thefe tyrants are entirely 
ftrangers. For when the individuals 
of a free city gain the advantage over 
their adverfaries in a battle, it is not 
eafy to exprefs the pleafure which they 
feel to fee their enemies put to flight; 
their alacrity in the purfuit, and their 
delight even in the havock which they 
make of their foes: How much they 
glory in fuch an exploit; how fplen- 
did their triumph; and how much 
they exult in theT idea of having aug- 
mented the ftrength of the common- 
wealth; 
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wealth;* every individual gives himfelf 
the credit of having had a part in 
planning the expedition, and of con- 
tributing to its fuccefs. Nay, you 
will hardly find a man who does not 
magnify his own prowefs, and pre- 
tend to have (lain more with his own 
hand, than perhaps were left dead on 
the field of battle. So glorious to 
every individual does the vi&ory ap- 
pear, which was obtained by a free 
ftate.f 



• Xehophon feems to fpeak with the feelings of a 
fbldier and a patriotick itatefman. 

f We might add here what Rouffeau obferves, " How 
many fovereigns have been made unhappy by the lofs 
of countries which they had never feen !" 

c As 
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experience, that kings have the leaft 
fliare of the greaieft goods, and much 
the largeft portion of the greateft 
evils, incident to human life. 

€ For inftance, if peace is efteemed 
in the opinion of mankind the greateft 
good, it is certain, the finalleft por- 
tion of that good is allotted to kings: 
and likewife, if war is the greateft 
evil, the greateft part of that evil is 
the portion of kings. 

c In the firft place then, unlcfs the 
whole country be engaged in a civil 
war, private individuals may fecurdy 
go where they pleafe, without danger 
to their perfons. Whereas kings* find 



# The reader muft here advert to what is obfervcd in 
the Preface, that in the Attick writers, theword "tyrant" 

has 
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it always neceffary to march as through 
an enemy's country * armed them- 
felves, and attended by guards com- 
pletely armed. 

' Moreover, private perfons, if they 
go to make war in an enemy's country, 
as foon as they return home find them- 
felves again in perfeft fecurity; but 
kings, (I mean arbitrary defpots) when 
they return to their own capitals, find 
themfelves in the midft of the gre&teft 
number of enemies. And if a more 



has three diftinft fenfes. Sometimes, — ift, a lawful 
king, appointed by the conftkution of any country: 
2<Uy, one who ufurps the fovereign power in a free ftate, 
Aether he exercife it with moderation, or with cruelty 
and injuftice: 30%, adefpot, or abfolute monarch, who 
rules by force. In the fequel of this difcourfe it is ge- 
nerally ufed in the laft fenfe. 

powerful 
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When he is abfent, they anxioufly 
wifh for his return ; and when he does 
return, receive him with tranfports of 
joy: they rejoice with him in his good 
fortune, and are eager to affift him in 
his adverfity. 

c Neither has it efcaped the atten- 
tion of feveral ftates, that friendfhip 
is the greateft and molt valuable good 
that mortals can enjoy. For under 
many governments, the laws permit 
adulterers alone to be (lain with im- 
punity. And for this reafonj that 
they fuppofe them to alienate that af- 
fe&ion and friendfhip which a woman 
ought to have for her hufband. For 
if a woman, by any extraordinary con- 
currence of circumftances, fhould be 

guilty 
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guilty of an aft of infidelity, the huf- 
band may not perhaps efteem her the 
lefs, if he is convinced that her friend- 
fhip for him continues inviolate and 
undiminiftied.* 

c For my part, I efteem it fo great 
an happinefs to be beloved by our 
friends, that we can hardly have any 
thing further to wifh for from gods or 
men. But of this happinefs, I am 
convinced, no one enjoys lefs than 
tyrants or kings. That what I aflert 
is true, Simonides, attend to the fol- 
lowing particulars. 



* Comfortable doftrine. If a china difh happens to 
Jlip out of a poor girl's band, and is broken, who can 
blame her? 



The 
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c The firmeftfriendfhips then feem 
to be thofe which reciprocally fubfift 
between parents and their children; 
between brothers and brothers; be- 
tween hufbands and their wives; and 
laftly, thofe which a daily intercourfe 
produces between companions and ac- 
quaintance. 

c Now, if you confider the affair 
attentively, Simonides, you will find 
that private perfons enjoy the greateft 
fhare of this affettion; but amongft 
kings or tyrants, how many do you find 
who have put to death their own chil- 
dren; or, on the contrary, have perifh- 
ed by their own offspring ! How many 
brothers who have flain each other 
to arrive at the fovereign power! How 

many 
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many tyrants, poffefled of that power, 
have been murdered by their wives, 
and by their afTociates who have pro- 
. feffed the greateft friendftiip for them ? 
If, therefore, thofe who were prompted 
by natural affe&ion, or obliged by the 
laws, to fhew a regard to kings, have 
neverthelefs expreffed their deteftation 
of them* how is it probable, do you 
think, that any others fhould enter- 
tain any friendfhip for them? 



CHAP. IX. 



f AGAIN 3 as mutual confidence 

among mankind is a very great blefs- 

ing, is not he who has the leaft fhare 

e 2 of 
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of this confidence deprived of a very 
great bleffing? For, with what plea- 
fure can men converfe familiarly to- 
gether without mutual confidence? 
What happinefs can exift between the 
fexes in marriage, if this confidence is 
banifhed? or, how can we bear even 
a domeftick in our family, if we have 
not an opinion of his fidelity? 

* Of this happinefs then, I mean, 
of relying with confidence on thofe 
about us, no one partakes lefs than a 
tyrant: fince he lives in a continual 
ftate of fufpicion, even when the moft 
delicious food, or the moft exquifite 
liquors, are fet before him. Inibmtich 
that, before he makes any offering or 
libation to the gods, he obliges fome 

domeftick 
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domeftick firft to tafte it, left even in 
thofe faered viands famething poi- 
fonous fhould be concealed. 



CHAP. X. 



< MOREOVER, to every other mor- 
tal, their country is held dear, and the 
chief objeft of their affe&iqn: and 
the citizens of the fame ftate proteft 
each other, without ftipend, againft 
their flaves, and againft other bafe 
affaffins, that ho one may be expofed 
to any violent death. And this pre- 
caution has been carried fo far, that 
many laws have been ena&ed, de- 
e 3 daring 
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daring thofe polluted who fhould 
affociate or converfe with an homi- 
cide. Thus every private citizen lives 
in fecurity under the protection pro- 
cured him by his country; but even in 
this refpeft the very reverfe is the cafe 
with tyrants. For, fo far from punifli- 
ing thofe who put a tyrant to death, 
they ufually reward them with dif- 
tinguifhed honours. And, inftead of 
excluding them from the religious 
rites, as they do thofe who have mur- 
dered a private citizen, they generally 
ere& ftatues to them in the temples of 
the gods* 

' But fhould you imagine, that a 
king is more happy, from poffefling 
more wealth, than a private individual, 

in 
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in this, my Simonidesj you are ex- 
tremely miftaken. For as an athlete 
never prides himfelf on vanquifhing 
one who is ignorant of the gymnaftick 
exercifes, but is fenfibly mortified, if 
he is overcome by his antagonift; 
thus a king takes no pleafure in having 
larger poffeffions than a private iub- 
je&; but he is greatly chagrined to 
fee -other kings more opulent than 
himfelf: for thefe only he confiders 
as his antagonifts, or rivals, with re- 
gard to riches. 



CHAP* XI. 



c NEITHER can a king, in ge- 
neral, gratify his wifhes more readily 

than 
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than a private man. For the obje£fc 
of a private man's utmoft ambition is, 
perhaps, no more than a houfe, a 
field, or a flave; but a king ufually 
aims at the acquifition of cities, of 
extenfive provinces, harbours, or for- 
tified citadels ; which are obtained with 
much more difficulty and danger than 
thofe objects which excite die wifhes 
of private individuals. 

€ Nay, you will find but few that 
are really poor amongft private per- 
fons, 1 in comparifon with thofe who 
may be called fo amongft fovereigns* 
For an abundance, or a fufficiency,* is 
not to be eftimated by the number of 

* See this fobjeft elegantly treated by our author, at 
the beginning of his (Economicks. 

our 
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our poffeffions, but by the exigences 
ofourftation: and, according to this 
idea, whatever exceeds a fufficiency, 
may be called too much, and what falls 
fhort of it, too little. Now, much 
more ample revenues may not be fu£- 
ficient for the neceffary expences of a 
king, than what would fuffice a pri- 
vate perfon. As for private perfons, 
they are at liberty to contract their 
daily expences, as they find it conve- 
nient; but kings have not the fame 
privilege: for, as their greateft and 
moft neceffary expences are employed 
for the maintenance of thofe who 
guard their perfons, to retrench thefe 
expences, feems to threaten their im- 
mediate definition, 

< Then, 
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c Then, how can we confider thofe 
as poor, and the obje&s of compaf- 
fion, who can obtain, by lawful means, 
whatever they ftand in need of? But 
thofe who are under a neceflity of be- 
ing guilty of unjuft and difhonour- 
able a&ions, how can we but efteem 
them really poor and miferable beings ? 
But tyrants are often forced to pillage 
the temples of the gods, and plunder 
men, through mere want of their ne- 
ceffary fupplies: for, when engaged in 
war, they muft either keep on foot a 
fufficieht force, or inevitably perifh by 
their adverfaries. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP, XII. 

c BUT, give me leave, my Simonides, 
to mention another difficulty to which 
kings are expofed. They are equally 
capable, with private perfons, of dif- 
tinguifhing the merit of accomplifhed, 
of wife, and of virtuous men. But, 
inftead of viewing them with plea- 
fure and admiration, they behold them 
with fear. They dread men of courage, 
left they fliould make fome bold at- 
tempt in favour of liberty. They 
dread men of great parts, left they 
(hould engage in fome dangerous plot; 
and virtuous men, left the multitude 
ihould wifh to raife them to the fo- 
yereign power. 

' Now 
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€ Now when, from fufpicion, they 
have fecretly freed themfelves from 
men of this refpe&able chara&er, 
whom have they left to employ in 
their fervice, but difhoneft, or de- 
bauched, or flavifh wretches? They 
truft thefe difhoneft mifcreants, be- 
caufe men of that character muft fear, 
as much as the tyrant himfelf, that if 
a city become free, they will meet 
with their deferts: the debauched, be- 
caufe from their luxury and (loth they 
will be attached to the prefent power: 
flaves, becaufe being accuftomed to the 
yoke, they will not wifh to- be free. 
This then, in my opinion, is a moft 
mortifying refleftion; to behold with 
approbation men of virtue, and to be 

under 
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under aneceffity of employing men of 
a charafter entirely the reverie. 



CHAP. XIII. 



€ IT is likewife neceflary for a tyrant 
to (hew a love and regard for the city 
under his dominion : for he cannot be 
happy, nor even fafe, independently 
of the afFe&ion of the citizens. And 
yet the neceflity he is under to fupport 
his authority, obliges him, in fome 
meafure, to treat them with feverity. 
For tyrants do not wifh to render 
their fubje£ts brave, or to fee them 
well-armed; but they love to raife the 
^power of a foreign force over their 

countrymen, 
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countrymen, and to ufe them as the 
guards of their perfon. 

c Neither do they rejoice with their 
fellow-citizens, when a fruitful year 
of corn produces every thing in abun- 
dance. For the more * indigent the 
people are, the, more humble and more 
fubmiflive they expett to find them. 



CHAP. XIV. 



c BUT I will now lay before you, 
my Simonides,'. added Hiero, c a true 
account of thofe pleafures which I 
enjoyed, when I was a private man, 
and which I find myfelf deprived of 
fince I became a king. I then con- 
verted 
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verfed familiarly with my equals; de- 
lighted with their company, as they 
were with mine; and I converfed alfo 
with myfelf, whenever I chofe to in* 
dulge in the calm of folitude. 

1 I frequently fpent my time in con- 
vivial entertainments, and drinking 
with my friends, fo as to forget the 
chagrins to which human life is ob- 
noxious; nay, often to a degree of 
extravagance; to finging, dancing, and 
every degree of feftivity, unreftrained 
but by our own inclinations. But I 
am now debarred from the fociety of 
thofe who could afford me any delight, 
as I have flaves alone for my compa- 
nions, inftead of friends: nor can I 
converfe agreeably with men in whom 

I cannot 
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I cannot difcover the leaft benevolence 
or attachment to me; and I am forced 
to guard againft intoxication or fleep, 
as a moft dangerous fnare. 

c But now, to be continually alarm- 
ed, either in a crowd, or in folitude : 
to be in fear when without guards, 
and to be afraid of the guards them- 
felves : to be unwilling to have them 
about me without their arms, and to 
be under apprehenfions to fee them 
armed; what a wretched ftate of ex- 
iftence is this ! 

' Moreover, to place a greater con- 
fidence in Arrangers than in one's own 
countrymeij; in barbarians, than in 
Greeks; to be under a neceflity of 
treating freemen like flaves, and to 

give 
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give flavcs their freedom; are not all 
thefe thirtgs evident fymptoms of a 
mind difturbed and quite deranged by 
fedr? Now this paflion of fear not 
only creates unelfitiefs, and diffufes d 
conftant gloom over* the mind, but, 
being mixed with all our pleafures, 
deprives us of all kind of enjoyment. 

€ But, if you have had any experi- 
ence of military affairs, Simonides, 
and have ever been pofted near a body 
of the enemy; only recolleft, how 
little you were difpofed either to eat 
or to fleep in that fituation. Such as 
were your uneafy fenfations on that 
occafion; fuch, or rather more dread- 
ful, are thofe to which tyrants are con- 
tinually expofed: for their imagina- 
f tion 
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tion not only reprefents their enemies 
as encamped in their fight, but as 
furrounding them on every fide/ 

To this Simonides anfwered, c< Your 
obfervation is extremely juft. War 
is undoubtedly fubjeft to continual 
alarms. Neverthelefs, even during a 
campaign, when we have previoufly 
difpofed our fentinels, we eat and fleep 
in the utmoft fecurity." 

c That is very true,' faid Hiero, 
c for the laws watch over the guards 
themfelves; fo that they are as much 
in fear on their own account as on 
yours. But kings have only merce- 
naries for their guards, whom they 

pay 
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pay as they do their labourers in the 
harveji. And though the principal 
duty of guards is to be faithful to 
their truft, yet it is more difficult to 
find one of that defcription faithful, 
than the generality of workmen in 
any branch of bufinefs; efpecially, 
when thefe guards enlift themfelves 
for the fake of the ftipend, and have 
it in their power, in a fhbrt time, to 
gain a much larger film, by affaffina- 
ting a tyrant, than they would re- 
ceive from the tyrant by many years 
faithful attendance. 



p 2 CHAP. 
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with them as with a fpirited horfe, 
which we are afraid to mount, yet are 
unwilling to put him to death on ac- 
count of his good qualities, though 
we dare not make ufe of him for fear 
of fome fatal accident. 

c The fame is applicable to other 
poffeffions, which are ufeful, and yet 
attended with fome inconvenience; 
though we poffefs them with anxiety, 
we cannot lofe them without pain and 
vexation/ 



CHAP. XVI. 



SIMONIDES having liftened to 
Hiero, replied: " Well then, Hiero; but 
honour and, refpedt appear to me to 

be 
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be objects of fo much importance, that 
men fubmit to every kind of toil and 
danger to obtain them. And you 
yourfelf, it fhould feem, notwithftand- 
ing the many inconveniences which 
you fay attend on royalty, yet are thus 
ftrongly attached to it, that you may 
be honoured and refpefted; that all 
your orders may be implicitly obeyed; 
that all men may have their eyes upon 
you; may rife from their feats, or give 
you the way on your approach; in 
ftiort, that all who are about you* may 
teftify their refpeft by their words and 
their a&ions: for it is by thefe, and 
every other inftance of deference, that 
fubje&s continually fhew their refpeft 
to their kings. 

"For 
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" For my part, Hiero, I confefs 
that I think this defire of eftecm and 
honour is the diftinguifhing charac- 
teriftick of man from other animals : 
for it appears probable, that the plea- 
fure arifing from eating, drinking, 
fleeping, and other natural fun&ions, 
are common to all animals. But the 
love of honour is not difcoverable in 
brutes, nor in all men: infomuch, 
that thofe in whom the love of honour 
or glory is moft confpicuous, are 
ufually the furtheft removed from 
mere brutes; and are commonly named 
men* in its moft noble fenfe, by way 
of eminence. So that it is not with- 



• The Greek has two words to esprefs this; adpts, 
and MQpamos t 

out 
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out reafon, in my opinion, that you 
fubmit to all thefe inconveniences 
which attend on royalty, when you 
are fo much more honoured and re- 
fpefted than other men. For, of all 
the pleafures which mankind can en- 
joy, no one feems to approach nearer 
to divine than that which they receive 
from being honoured and refpe&ed." 

To this Hiero replied: c But, I allure 
you, my Simonides, that the honours 
which are paid to kings are extremely 
fimilar to the pleafures which, I have 
already fhewn you, they receive from 
love.* For neither are thofe com- 
pliances which are fhewn us by them 

• Sec chap. vi. 

who 
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who are void of a reciprocal affe&ion, 
to be efteemed as favours; nor can 
thofe which are extorted by force, give 
us any pleafure. In like manner, we 
ought not to confider as marks of re- 
fpe£t, thofe honours which are paid us 
by fuch as fear us.*f For how can we 
fuppofe, that they who rife from their 
feats to thofe who have injured them, 
or that give the way to thofe who 
tyranhife over them,- can poffibly en- 
tertain any real honour or regard for 
them. We, every day, make prefents 
to thofe whom we hate; and this at 
the very time when we are moft ap- 
prehenfive of fufFering from their 
power; but thefe things ought cer- 



f See the Appendix. 

tainly 
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tainly to be confidered as a£ts of fer- 
vility: whereas real refpeft muft pro- 
ceed from quite contrary caufes. For 
when we think a man is capable to 
do us fervice, and we really enjoy the 
effe&s of his good-will, we then cele- 
brate his praifes with pleafure; every 
one confiders him as his benefa&or j 
pays him the utmoft deference; rifes 
from his feat on his approach, not 
from fear, but love; they prefent him 
with crowns* and other donations, as 
a tribute to his virtue and publick 
fpirit* In this cafe, in my opinion, 

Tl| I ■ I . ■ I ■ ■ ■ '| . . . II -— — ^— 

# This is to be taken in its literal fenfe, as it was a 
cuftom amongft the Athenians to prefent a crown to 
any citizen who had fignalized himfelf on any particular 
occafion. This gave rife to Demofthenes's well-known 
Oration, " tie Corona" 

both 
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both thofe who beftow thefe marks of 
refpeft on fuch a man confer fub- 
ftantial honour, and he who is thought 
worthy of them is truly and effe£hi- 
ally honoured; and I cannot but pro- 
nounce him an happy man who is 
thus honoured and refpe&ed. For, 
inftead of forming confpiracies againft 
fuch a man, I obferve, that every one 
is folicitous to prevent his iufFering 
any injury; fo that he fpends his life 
happily, free from fears, from envy, 
an£ from danger: a tyrant, on the 
contrary, affure yourfelf, Simonides, 
paffes every day and night as if all 
mankind had already condemned him 
to death for his injuftice/ 

GHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII* 

HAVING heard all thcfe particu- 
lars, " Whence comes it to pafs then/' 
cries Simonides, <c if the condition of 
royalty is fo wretched, and you are 
convinced that it is fo, that you, 
Hiero, do not free yourfelf from fo 
great an evil ? Yet neither you, nor 
any one elfe, who was in poffeflion of 
royalty, ever voluntarily refigned it" 

c It is for that very reafon, my 
Simortides,' replied he, € that the con- 
dition of a king is the moft wretched 
ftate imaginable: for there is really 
no poflibilhy of refigning it with 
fafety. Indeed, how can a tyrant find 

fufficient 
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fufficient refources, either to reftore 
that wealth which -he has extorted 
from his fubjefh; or to recompenfe 
thofe whom he has fuffered to languifti 
in prifon? or how can he reftore life 
to thofe whom he has put to death? 

c In fhort, my Simonides, if ever 
any man could be a gainer by banging* 
himfelf, a tyrant would be fo: for he 
alone is in a fituation to which he can 
hardly fubmit, nor yet gain any thing 
by quitting it/ 



CHAP. XVIII. 



SIMONIDES, refuming the dif- 
courfe, thus replied: « Now then, O 



• A<n*y%a<T§*i : literally to. 

Hiero! 
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Hiero! I am no longer furprifed, that 
you fpeak fo difadvantageoufly of the 
condition of royalty: fince, ambitious 
as you are to gain the friendlhip of 
mankind, you find it an invincible 
obftacle to your wifhes. I think, how- 
ever, I can convince you, that fove- 
reign power is fo far from preventing 
one who is pofTefled of it from being 
beloved, that it gives him a great ad- 
vantage in that refpect over a private 
individual. 

" In confidering this fubjeft, how- 
ever, I will not infift, that, becaufe a 
king has more power, he therefore 
can beftow greater favours upon his 
friends: but, fuppofe a private perfon 
and a king do the fame thing, let us 

enquire 
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his appearance, but makes us really 
behold the fame man with more plea- 
fure, when vefted with authority, than 
when in a private ftation: and, in 
general, we certainly take a pride and 
are more delighted to converfe with 
pur fuperiors than with our equals.* 
cc As for the favours of the fair fex, 
which fupplied you with the principal 
complaint againft the condition of 
royalty, they are the lead difgufted 
with the old age of a prince, and the 
reputation of thofe with whom he has 
an amour do not fufFer any diminution. 
For the honour which he does them, 



•This fentiment will not be relilhed in this en- 
lightened age ; but, perhaps, the philofopher intended 
it as a delicate compliment to Hiero, who had been a 
private man. 

adds 
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adds a luftre to their chara&er : fo that 
what is ignominious in fuch a con- 
nexion feems to difappear, and what 
is honourable appears with more 
fplendpr. 

" Then, as by equal fervices you con- 
fer greater obligations, why ought not 
you to be more beloved than private 
perfons, fince you have it in your 
power to be much more ufeful to man- 
kind, and to beftow jnore liberal do* 
nations than any private individual 
canpoffiblydo?" 

c It is/ replied Hiero, c with fome 

vivacity, becaufe, my Simonides, we 

are under a neceffity of doing more 

invidious and unpopular a£ts than 

g 2 private 
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private perfons ufually do. We muft 
raife money by impofing taxes, if wc 
would have fufficient for our ordinary 
expences: we muft have perfons to 
guard what is neceflary to be guarded: 
we muft punifh crimes, and reftrain 
the injurious and petulant $ and when 
any occafion requires expedition, and 
an attack is to be made, either by fea 
or land, we are refponfible for the 
fuccefs, and muft take care not to 
give the charge either to negligent or 
cowardly commanders. 

c Moreover, a king is obliged to have 
mercenary troops, and nothing is more 
odious or infupportable to A free city, 
than the burthen of fuch an expence: 
for they naturally fuppofe, that thefe 

troops 
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troops are kept in pay, not merely for 
ftate, but to enable him to tyrannife 
over his fuhjefts/ 



CH^P. XIX. 



TO this Simonides again replied: 
"I do not deny, O Hiero! that all 
thefe affairs muft be^arefujly managed. 
But, amidft this variety of concerns, 
as there are fome which render thofe 
who have the charge of them ex- 
tremdy bdiou6, «be£e are others which 
have a contrary effeft . 

cc Thus to inlbruft mankind in 

idlings the moft excellent, and to 

honour and applaikkhofe learned men 

g 3 who 
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who perform this fervice with induftry 
and care, is a duty, the performance 
of which muft procure the love of all 
good men. On the contrary, to be 
forced to rebuke and treat with feve- 
rity, to fine and chaftife thofe who do 
ill, thefe things muft certainly render 
a king odious and unpopular. 

" I fhould think it advifeable, there- 
fore, for a prince, when the occafion 
requires it, to employ others to in- 
fli£t punifhments, and to referve to 
himfelf the diftribution of rewards. 
And that this conduft is attended 
with good efFefts, experience teftifies. 

" Thus, for inftance, at our pub- 
lick folemnities, when the different 
choirs contend for vi&ory, he that 

prefides 
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prefides over the conteft, distributes 
the prizes, but leaves to the magiftrate 
the care of collecting the bands, and 
to others, that of inftru&ing them, 
and of corre6ting thofe who are de- 
feftivfe in the performance. By this 
means the agreeable part is executed 
by the prefident, and whatever is of 
a contrary kind is committed to others. 
What forbids, therefore, to manage 
other political affairs in the fame man- 
ner? For all cities are ufually di- 
vided, fome into tribes, others into 
claffes, and others into centuries and 
the like; and each of thefe divifions 
has its proper chief, who prefides over 
them. 

"if, 
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* 

" If, therefore, we were to propofe 
rewards to thefe different bodies, (as 
we do in the mufical contefts to the 
different choirs) to thofe who were the 
beft armed, or who kept their ranks 
beft, or (hewed moft (kill in horie- 
manfhip, or moft courage in an en- 
gagement, or moft juftice in their civil 
tranfa&ions, it is reafonable to fup- 
pofe, that, through emulation, all thefe 
feveral duties would be more ftrenu- 
oufly performed; and, animated by 
the love of glory, they would be more 
ready to march whenever the fervice 
required, and would more cheerfully 
contribute to. the neceffities of the 

publick, 

" Again i 
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cc Again; one of the moft ttfeful 
employments in any Aate, but which 
it ftever has been ufual to encourage 
by motives of emulation, is agricuU 
ture: now this would flourifti much 
more, if rewards were publickly efta- 
blifhed in different parts of the coun- 
try and the villages, for thofe who 
fliewed the greateft lkill in the culti- 
vation of their land; and from thence 
great advantages would accrue to thofe 
individuals who diligently applied 
* themfelves to their occupation : the 
publick revenues would be greatly 
augmented; temperance and fobriety 
would attend this laborious occupa* 
tiori, as vice and immorality feldom 

fprinj 
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fpring up amongft thofe who are con- 
ftantly employed. 

" If, likewife, trade or commerce is 
advantageous to the common-wealth; 
if he were to be the moft honoured, 
who applied himfelf with the greateft 
diligence to trade, the number of mer- 
chants would be increafed in propor- 
tion. And if it were publickly made 
known, that he who fhould difcover 
any new method of increafing the pub- 
lick revenue, without detriment to 
individuals, fhould be well rewarded; 
neither would this kind of fpecula- 
tion be fo much neglected., 

" In fhort, if, in every branch of 
fcience, it were made manifeft, that no 
one who difcovered or introduced any 

thing 
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thing ufeful to the ftate would be un- 
rewarded, this confideration would 
excite numbers to apply therafelves 
ftrenuoufly to make fuch difcoveries. 
And when many rival competitors for 
this honour were thus conftantly em- 
ployed in. the fervice of the publick, 
a greater number of ufeful difcoveries 
muft neceffarily be made. 

<c But if you are apprehenlive that 
all thefe prizes and rewards fhould be 
attended with too great expence, con- 
fider, O Hiero! that there are no com- 
modities that coft lefs than thofe which 
are purchafed by this means. Do you 
not fee, every day, to what vaft ex- 
pence, to what cares and toils, men 
fubmit, for a very trifling reward, in 

the 
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the chariot-races, the gymnafKck ex- 
ercifes, and in the nnifical coatefts be- 
tween the federal choirs?'** 



CHAP. xx. 



c WHAT you obferve, ray Simoni- 
des, is extremely reafbnable,' foidHiero* 
c bat, in regard to die troops which 
I hare in pay, can you give me any 
advice how to render inyfelf lefs odious 
to my fhbjecls on that account? or, 
would you lay, perhaps, that if a 
prince could makehimfelf heloved, he 
would have no longer need of guards/ 



* At i he pubikk festivals 4nd foknmitks. 

"By 
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•* By no means," replied Simonides, 
" he certainly would ftill want guards* 
For, I am fenfible, it is with fame 
men, as with fome horfes, the more 
plenty they have, and the better they 
are fed, the more fierce and unma- 
nageable they are. Now nothing can 
keep in awe thefe turbulertt fpirits, 
but a ftrong military force, fuch as 
you now employ. 

" As for the virtuous and peaceable 
citizens, you cannot, in my opinion, 
do them a greater fervice, than by 
maintaining thefe troops in your pay. 
You maintain thefe mercenaries, 'tis 
true, as guards of your own perfon: 
but, it frequently happens, that the 
matters have been mafTacred by their 

flaves. 
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flaves. You ought, therefore, parti- 
cularly to give it in charge to your 
guards, to confider themfelves as the 
prote&ors of the citizens in general-, 
and to give them immediate afliftance, 
if ever they perceive them forming 
any fuch dangerous defigns againft 
them. For there are (as every one 
knows) in all cities „thofe defperate 
villains, over whom, if your guards 
are ordered to keep a watchful eye, the 
citizens, in this refpeft, would ac- 
knowledge their utility. 
. " Further yet, your troops may pro- 
bably give prote&ion and fecurity to 
the labourers and to the cattle in the 
country ; not only to your own private 
polfeilions, but to the proprietors in 

general. 
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general. And, likewife, by. guarding 
certain advantageous pofts, leave the 
citizens at leifure to attend their pri- 
vate affairs in the utmoft tranquillity. 
c< Add to this, that to difcover and 
prevent any fecret and fudden irrup- 
tion of enemies to the ftate, who can 
be more alert or more ready at hand, 
than fuch a (landing force, always un- 
der arms, and united in one body? 
And, in time of war, what can be 
more ufeful to the citizens, than thefe 
mercenary troops ? For it is natural 
to fuppofe, that they will be more 
willing to undergo fatigue; and to ex- 
pofe themfelves to danger, and more 
vigilant for the publick good. 

"In 
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" In fine, the neighbouring dates 
oraft neceflarily he more defirous to 
. live in peace with thofe who have con- 
ftantly an armed force on foot; for 
thefe regular troops have it moft in 
their power to proteft their friends, 
and to annoy their enemies. 

<c Now, if your fubje&s are con- 
vinced that thefe forces never injure 
thofe who do no injury to others; but, 
on the contrary, keep in awe the tur- 
bulent, and affift thofe who areun* 
juftly oppreffed; watch over and ex- 
pofe themfelves to danger for the 
publick good: how can they avoid 
contributing with pleafure to their 
fupport?' At leaftthey often maintain 

guards 
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guards at their own private expence 
for things of infinitely lefs moment. 



CHAP. XXI. 



c< IT is neceflary likewife, Hiero! 
that you fhould contribute cheerfully 
part of your own revenues for the fer- 
vice of the publick. For it appears to 
me, that what a king lays out for the 
publick, is more ufefuliy beftowed 
than what he fpends on his own pri- 
vate account. Let us confider the 
affair more minutely. Which of the 
two, do you imagine, would be moft 
to your credit -, — a palace, built in an 
elegant ftyle, at an enormous expence, 
h for 
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for your own ufe; or to adorn the 
whole city with publick edifices, walls, 
temples, porticoes, fquares, and har- 
bours? Or which would make you 
more formidable to your enemies;— to 
be adorned yourfelf with the moft 
fplendid armour, or to have the whole 
city completely armed? 

" Or, which do you think the moft 
probable method of augmenting your 
revenues;— by managing to advantage 
your own private property alone, or 
by contriving by what means the in- 
duftry of the whole city may turn to 
the beft account? 

"As the breeding horfes for the 
chariot-race is efteemed one of the 
moft noble and moft magnificent 

amufements 
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amufements for a prince, which do 
you fuppofe is moft honourable ;— 4hat 
you* alone fhould provide and fend to 
the publick games more chariots than 
all the reft of Greece; or, that the 
greateft part of your fubje&s fhould 
breed horfes and contend for the prize 
at thofe games ? Which do you deem 
the moft noble; — the fuperiority which 
you gain over .others in the managing 
your chariot; or that which you ac- 
quire by making happy the city over 
which you prefide? 

"For, my part, Hiero! I think it 
by no means confiftent with pro- 



# Hiero, it is well known from the Odes of Pindar, 
was particularly attached to the Olympick games. See 
Weft's and Banifter's tranflations of Pindar. 

h 2 priety, 
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priety, or even decent, for a prince to 
enter the lift with private perfons; 
for, if you are vidtorious, you wtnrid 
be fo far from being applauded, that 
you would incur the odium of die 
publick, as having fupplied the ex- 
pences of your victory from the fub- 
ftance of many wretched families. And 
if you were vanquifhed, you would be 
expofed to more ridicule than any pri- 
vate individual. 

" But, if you would liffcen to me, 
Hiero, permit me to advifeyou to en- 
ter the lifts againft the governors of 
other ftates : and if you can render the 
t:ity, over which you prefide, more 
happy than thofe, you may be aflured, 
that you obtain the vi&ory in the moft 

noble 
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noble conteft in which a mortal can 
engage. 

" And, in the firft place, you will 
fucceed immediately in the grand ob- 
ject of your ambition, the gaining thq 
love of your fellow-citizens : and, in 
the next place, this vi&ory of yours 
will not merely be proclaimed by a 
fingle herald, (as at the Olympicfc 
games) but all mankind will concur 
in celebrating yoiir virtue. 

" And you will not only attraft the 
refpeft of a few individuals, but the 
love of whole cities; and not only be 
admired privately, within the walls of 
your own palace, but publickly, and 
by the whole world. 

h 3 " You 
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" You may alfo, if you defire it, 
either go abroad to fee any thing rare 
or curious, or fatisfy your curiofity 
though you remain at home. For 
there will always be a crowd of thofe 
about you, who will be proud to ex- 
hibit whatever they have difcovered, 
either ingenious, beautiful, or ufeful; 
and of thofe who will be ambitious 
to ferve you. 

11 Every one who is admitted to your 
prefence, will be devoted to your per- 
fon* and thofe who live at a diftance, 
will paflionately defire to fee you. So 
that you will not only be refpe&ed, 
but fincerely and cordially beloved by 
all men. You will be under no ne- 
ceflity of foliciting the favours of the 

fair 
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fair fex, but muft even fuffer yourfelf 
to be folicited by them. You will not 
be afraid of any one, but every one 
will be anxious for your prefervation. 
" Your fubje&s will pay you a vo- 
luntary obedience, and carefully watch 
for the fafety of your perfon. And 
fhould you be expofed to any danger, 
you will find them alert, not only to 
affift you, but to prote6l you,* and avert 
the danger, at the hazard of their own 
lives. You will be loaded with prefents ; 
nor will you want friends to whom you 
may have the pleafure of imparting 
them. All men will rejoice in your 
profperity, and will contend for your 
rights, as earneftly as for their own. 



And 
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And you may confider the wealth of 
your friends* as treafure laid up for 
your ufe. 

" Take courage then, Hiero, en- j 
rich your friends with a liberal hand; { 
for by that means you will enrich ' 
yourfelf. Augment the power of the ' 
ftate, for thus you will render your- I 
felf more powerful, and fecure alliances 
in time of war. 

<c In a word, regard your country 
as your own family; your fellow- 
citizens, as your friends; your friends, 
as your own children; and your chil- 
dren, as your own life: but endeavour 
to furpafs them all in afts of kindnefs 
and beneficence. For if you thus 

* Sec Appendix. 

fecure 
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fecure the attachment of your friends 
by a6ts of beneficence, your enemies 
will not be able to refift you. • 

To conclude, if you regulate your 
condu6l according to thefe maxims, 
be affured, Hiero, you will obtain the 
mod honourable and moft valuable 
poffeflion which mortals can poflibly 
enjoy; you will be completely happy, 
yet unenvied by any one." 
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NO. I. 



¥T) ESPUBLICA, res eft populi, cum 
bene et jufte geritur; five ab 
uno rege, five a paucis optimatibus, 
five ab univerio populo. Cum vero 
injuftus eft rex, quern tyr annum voco; 
aut injufti optimates, quorum confen- 
fasfaftio eftj aut injuftus eft populus, 
cui nomen ufitatum nullum reperio; 
nifi ut etiam ipfum tyrannum, adpel- 
lem; non jam vitiofa fed omnino nulla 
refpublica eft: Quoniam non eft res 
populi, cum tyrannus earn fa&iove 

capeflat; 
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capeflat; nee ipfe populus jam populus 
eft, fi fit injuftus; quoniam non eft 
multitudo juris confenfu et utilitatis 
communione fociata. 

Fragm. 1. 3. de Republican 

<c A legitimate commonwealth is 
where the common-weal or good of the 
whole is confultedj whether under a 
king, an ariftocracy, or a democracy. 
But if either of thefe a£l unjuftly, or 
in defiance of the law, there is no 
longer a commonwealth; nor are the 
people properly a people, but a mob; 
becaufe not united under common 
laws, or a community of rights and 
advantages/ 1 This is partly the fenfe, 
but it cannot well be literally trans- 
lated. * no. 
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NO. II. 

Tully, in his pleadings againft 
Verres, not only calls Syracufe, " maxi- 
c< mam Graeciae urbem pulcherrimam- 
cc que," the largeft and moft beautiful 
city of Greece, but is fo minute in his 
defcription of its harbours, temples, 
and theatres, and of the ftatues and 
piftures of which Verres plundered 
them, that it feems , to have exceeded 
almoft any other city in the world; 
which is partly confirmed by the ruins 
yet remaining, as defcribed by Mr. 
Brydone, Watking, &c. 



NO. 
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NO. III. 

Diodorus Siculus calls him <pi- 
\ccpyvp®* kcu &**<&>> covetous and cruel, 
&c. But Pindar, who refided much 
at the Court of Hiero, and has cele- 
brated his vi&ories at the Olympick 
games, fpeaks of him as a truly vir- 
tuous charafter. And indeed a man 
that was notorious for any crime or 
depraved morals, could not be a can- 
didate at thofe games. And the glory 
acquired by a victory in the chariot- 
yaces, or in the gymnaftick exercifes, 
or the more liberal arts, hiftory, 
poetry, &c. feemed to fuperfede all 
other virtues. 

The mere Englifh reader, who has 
taken his ideas of the Olympick and 

other 
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other games of ancient Greece, from 
what he has feen or heard of our 
Newmarket fports, or our boxing- 
matches, which are ufually an affem- 
bly of gamblers and pick-pockets, at- 
tended with every fpecies of profligacy 
and blackguardifm, will be aftonifhed 
at the veneration in which thofe games 
were held by all ranks of people, and 
the almoft divine honours, which 
were paid to them who gained the 
prize on thofe occafions, who were 
almoft literally exalted to the rank of 
demigods, as Horace has obferved: 

" Palmaque nobilis 
•* Terrarum dominos evehit ad Deos." 

Od. Lb. 1. 

But thefe folemn games were origi- 
nally inftituted by the command of 

the 
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the Delphic oracle, to put a ftop to a 
great peftilence, which, with the con- 
tinual wars between the petty ftates of 
Greece, had almoft depopulated the 
country: fo that they had partly a 
religious and partly a political view? 
as, during thefe folemnities, even 
ftates that were at wpr with each other 
were obliged to fuf^end their hosti- 
lities, and join the general affembly of 
all Greece. 

The utility of the gymnaftick exer- 
cifes, to render the body more hardy 
and a&ivej and of the chariot-races, 
to encourage the breeding and manage- 
ment of horfes,* was indeed in time 

• The Greeks were fo ignorant, in the earlier ages, 
of the management of horfes, that the fable of the Cen- 
taurs, probably, took its rife from feeing fome Thefla- 
Hans on their backs at a diftance. 



r 
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defeated, by their facrificing the end 
to the means, and making them mere 
prize-fighters, inftead of good fol- 
diers, &c * 

Plutarch has recorded a few wife 
fayings and anecdotes of Hiero, which 
feem to indicate this mixed and motley 
chara&er. 

He faid, <c That no man was im- 
pertinent, who told him freely what 
ought not to be concealed -, but that 
he who told what ought to be con- 
cealed, did an injury to the perfon to 
whom he told the fecret: for we not 
only hate the man who difcovers, but 
him who has beard what we wifli to 
conceal." * 

— — — _ — _ . ■— — r 

• See Weft on the Olympick Games, p. 184. 

1 it 
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It is a common anecdote of Hiero, 
that a ftranger having hinted to him 
that his breath was offenfive, he ex- 
poftulated with his wife for having 
never mentioned that circumftance to 
him- " I thought," (aid fhe, (with 
great fimpiicity) <c all metis breath 
fmelled the fame." An amiable and 
artlefs proof of her fidelity to a fizfpi- 
cious hufband! 

I am forry to add, c< that Hiero fined 
the celebrated comic-poet, Epichar- 
mes, for having uttered fomething 
indecent when his wife was prefeat" 
A. frown from a king would have been 
fufficient, and have fhewn a love of 
virtue; a fine favoured rather of the 
love of money. 

NO. IV. 
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NO. IV. 

" Non enim Poeta folum fuavis, vcrum etiam 
" ceteroqui do&us fapienfque." 

De Nat. Deorum^ lib. i. 

Simonides feems to have, been a very 
elegant writer, from the fragments 
which remain of his poetry. 

The coarfenefs of his fatire on, wo- 
men muft be imputed to the fimplicity 
of the age in which he lived; (about 
four hundred and fifty years after the 
Trojan war) and to the low rank of 
the ladies who were the fiibjeft of his 
Jlatire. 

Mr. Addifon has given the fubftance 

of this fatire in the third volume of the 

Spe&ator, No. 209. But, in the cha- 

rafter of a flut, whom Simonides com- 

1 2 pares 
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pares to a low, Mr. A. has, out of 
delicacy, loft the idea of the original, 
wiGuvtTou, « fhe grows fat amidft the 
filth of her fly*" which he tranflates, 
cc her family is no better than a dung- 
hilly He concludes his fatire with a 
defcription of a good woman, whom 
he compares to a bee. Solomon con- 
cludes his book of Proverbs in the like 
manner j but as that of Simonides is 
a mere fketch, it cannot be compared 
with Solomon's beautiful pi&ure,* 

Horace has almoff literally trans- 
lated fome of his moral fentences, L. ii. 
Od. 13; andL. iii. Od. 2. 
a Mors & fugacem perfequitur virum." 
Qdtvctl©* .ecpijxe koc) tov (pvyofAOMov. 

* Proverbs, chap. xxxi. 

TtJLLY 
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. Tully has recorded his anfwer to 
Hiero, who afked him "what God 
was ?" Simonides defired a day to con- 
fider of it. Being afked the fame 
queftion the next day, he defired two 
days for that purpofe, and thus often 
doubled the number. Hiero* being 
greatly furprifed at this, enquired the 
reafon of his conduft. « Becaufe," 
faid Simonides, " the longer I confider 
the fubjeft, the more obfcure it feems 
to be." De Naturd Deor. lib. 1. 

The following refleftions on human 
life, though now trite, were not fo 
probably three thoufand years ago. It 
appears to have been the received opi- 
nion at that time, that Homer was a 
native of Qhios^ that at leaft was his 
1 3. chief 
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chief refidence, where the prefent in- 
habitants pretend to point out the very- 
place in which he eftablifhed a fchool 
in the latter part of his life. 



ON THE MtEVITY OF HUMAN LIFE, 
FROM S1MONIDES. 

How fwiftly glide life's iranfientfcenes away ! 
" Like vernal leaves men flourifli and decay." 
Thus fung, in days of yore, the Chian Bard; 
This maxim all have heard, but none regard. 
None keep in mind this falutary truth, 
Hope ftill furvives, that flatters us in youth. 
What fruitlefs fchemes amufeour blooming years! 
The man in health, nor age, nor ficknefs fears; 
Nay, youth's and life's contracted fpace forgot, 
Scarce thinks that death will ever be his lot. 
But thou thy mind's fair bias ftill obey, 
Nor from the paths of virtue ever itray. 

The original feems to inculcate the 
Epicurean maxim of <c indulge genio" 

as 
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as Buchanan tranflates it; which would 
incline one to believe that thefe lines 
Were of an age fubfequent toSimonides. 



no. v. 



Nothing can give us a more lively 
idea of the perpetual alarms and anxi- 
ety of a tyrant, than Tully's Iketch 
of the elder Dionyfius; which, though 
familiar to every fcholar, may not be 
difagreeable to the Ehglifh reader. 

After defcribing him as poffefled of 
many natural advantages, and as a 
man of great abilities, and (as an in- 
gredient of happinefs) very temperate 
in his way of life, he proceeds:-— 

" Though 
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i 

<c Though Dionyfius," fays he, " had 
a number of friends and relations, 
with whom he lived on the moft in- 
timate and familiar terms, yet he 
placed no confidence in any of them; 
but committed to thofe flaves whom 
he had fele&ed from wealthy families, 
and given them their freedom, and to 
fome foreign mercenaries, the guard 
of his perfon. Thus, from an un- 
juftifiable ambition of domineering 
over other people, he delivered him- 
felf up to a kind of voluntary impri- 
fonment. 

<c Nay, he grew at length fo afto- 
nifhingly fufpicious, that he would 
not truft his throat to a barber, but 
taught his own daughters to Ihave: 

fo 
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lb that thefe young princefles, like 
little female barbers,* performed the 
mean and fervile offices of (having and 
cutting the hair of their own father. 
And even from them, when they grew 
up, he took away his razors and every 
thing of fteel, and inftru&ed them to 
burn off his beard, with the inner 
rinds-f* and (hells of the walnut. 

€c Neither did he. ever go to the 
apartments of his two wives,:}: by 
night, 'till it had been firft fearched 
and fcrutinized with the utnjoft care. 



* Ut Tonftricuhe. 
* f Putaminibus. 

X It may be worth while to read the account of the 
magnificence with which he brought home his two 
wives,— one drawn by four white horfes, &c. 

Vniver. H:ft*frQtn Died. Sic. 

And 
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And having his bed-chamber far- 
rounded with a broad ditch, the paf- 
fage was fecured by a narrow wooden 
bridge, which, after fattening his 
door, he himfelf drew up. In fhort, 
to fuch an extreme did his apprehen- 
fions carry him, that he never ventured 
to harangue the people but from the 
top of a lofty tower. 

" But this tyrant himfelf has fuffi- 
ciently fhewn us what degree of hap- 
pinefs he enjoyed. For, when Da- 
mocles, one of his flatterers, was 
enumerating the abundance of his 
wealth, his grandeur, his power, and 
the magnificence of his royal palaces j 
and, in a ftrain of adulation, infilled 
upon it, that there never was a more 

happy 
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happy man exifted." € Will you then, 
c Damocles:' fays the tyrant, c finee 
c you are fo delighted with my way 

* of life, have yourfelf a tafte of it, 

* and make the experiment?' f€ As 
Damocles, of courfe, anfwered in the 
affirmative, he ordered him to be 
feated on a golden fofa, covered with 
a fine mattrefs, and fumptuous carpetSy 
highly wrought in the molt elegant 
tfafte; the table fet out with the moft 
exquifite dainties; the room' adorned 
with cabinets, with gold and filver 
vafes, highly embofled; perfumes, gar- 
lands of flowers, and incenfe burn- 
ing: to crown all, he was ferved by 
the moft beautiful flaves, who were 
ordered carefully to watch his eye, 

and 
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and attend his nod. In fhort, Da- 
mocles felt himfeif the happieft of 
mortals. 

" But, alas ! in the midft of thefe 
iplendid preparations, Dionyfius had 
ordered a glittering naked fword to be 
fufpended from the ceiling, by a fingle 
horfe-hair, immediately over the head 
pf this happy man. 

<c Now, therefore, the whole vifio- 
nary fcene inftantly vaniflied: he no 
longer beheld the beautiful attendants j 
nor the plate, fo artificially carved; 
nor could he touch any of the deli- 
cacies on the table; the garlands 
dropped from his head. In fhort, he 
begged of the tyrant to let him de- 
part, for he did not wifh to be happy/ 

upon 
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upon fuch terms/' Does not Dionyfius 
himfelf then fufficiently demonftrate, 
that no one can poffibly be happy in 
a ftate of continual terror and anxiety, 
like that of the tyrant ? 

Tufc. Qyejl. lib. v. c. xx. 

I cannot forbear mentioning a 
peculiar fource of mifery to Dionyfius: 
he unfortunately took it into his head, 
that he . excelled all others in poetry, 
as well as in power; and was fo of- 
fended with his friend Philoxenus, for 
attempting to undeceive him in that 
particular, that he in his wrath fent 
him inftantly to that horrible dun- 
geon, called the Latumiae, or Stone- 
Quarries. He was fet at liberty, how- 
ever, 
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ever, the very next day, arid reftored 
to favour: and the tyrant made a 
noble entertainment on theoccafion* 
But, in the midft of their jollity, the 
prince was determined to gain the ap- 
plaufe of Philoxenus, whofe appro- 
bation he preferred to that of a thou- 
fand flatterers. He defired him, there- 
fore, to diveft himfelf of envy, (for 
Philoxenus was a poet as well as a 
critick) and declare his real fentiments. 
Philoxenus could not diflemble, and 
therefore, without making any anfwer 
to Pionyfius, turned to the guards* 
who always attended, and with an 
humorous air, defired them to carry bim 
hack to the Stone-%yarrie$. 

Dionyfius 
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• Dionyfius (though probably piqued) 

laid the wit of the poet had atoned 

for his freedom. 

Plut. MoraU 

N. B. It was Dionyfius the younger, 
who, after enduring the miferies of 
royalty, was condemned to be a fchool- 
matter. 



NO. VI. 

Montaigne, who has pillaged every 
ancient claflick author, quotes and en- 
larges upon fome of Hiero's fenti- 
ments; but gives them the vulgar turn, 
to prove that kings and beggars, if 
(hipped of their external appendages, 

are 
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are upon a level, which few people 
now a day will difpute. The follow- 
ing, however, are put in a ftriking 
light. 

tc The honour we receive from thofe 
that fear us does not deferve the name; 
that refped is paid to my royalty, not 
to me. Do I not fee, that the wicked 
and the good king, he that is hated, 
and he that is beloved, has the one as 
much reverence paid him as the other? 
My predeceflbr was y and my fucceffor 
will be, ferved with the fame ceremony 
and parade as myfelf. If my fiibjefts 
do not injure me, it is no proof of their 
good-will towards me. It is not in 
their power, if they were inclined to 
do it. No one follows me from any 

friendfhip 
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4 friendfhip which fubfifts between us; 

there can be no friendfhip contratted, 

where there is fo little connexion or 

correfpondence. Ail that they fay or 

do is pretence and (how: I fee nothing 

around me but difguife and diffimu- 

lation." 

Lib. i. c. 42* 



NO. VII. 

I fhall conclude thefe extra&s with 
a fhort one from Lord Bolingbroke's 
<f Letter on Patriotism." Speaking of 
fuperior fpirits, whether invefted with 
royalty, or placed in other elevated 
fituations, " They either appear," fays 
he, cc like minifters of divine ven- 
k geance, 
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pares to a fow, Mr. A. has, out of 
delicacy, loft the idea of the original, 
wianerxi, " fhe grows fat amidft the 
filth of her fly*" which he tranflates, 
<c her family is no better than a dung- 
hilly He concludes his fatire with a 
defcription of a good woman, whom 
he compares to a bee. Solomon con- 
cludes his book of Proverbs in the like 
manner; but as that of Simonides is 
a mere fketch, it cannot be compared 
with Solomon's beautiful pifture,* 

Horace has almoft literally trans- 
lated fome of his moral fentences, L. ii. 
Od. 13; andL. iii. Od. 2. 

a Mors & fugacem perfequitur virum." 
Gdtvocj©" eqnjxe %oa tov (pvyou.oM.ov. 



1 Proverbs, chap. xxxi. 

TVLLY 
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